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Evidence suggests that the speech behavior of language learners may be 
structurally organized and that the contact situation should therefore be described 
not only by reference to the source (SL) and target CTL) languages of the learner, 
but also by reference to a learner system (AL). Investigation of such learner systems 
is crucial to the development of contrastive analysis theory and to its application to 
language teaching. However, these systems also merit investigation in their own right 
through their implications for general linguistic theory. Experimental and informal 
observation of the contrastive approach in its present form reveal serious limitations, 
in part because learner behavior cannot be exhaustively described without reference 
to the AL. Theoretical and practical considerations therefore converge to suggest 
the direct and systematic examination of such learner speech, viewed within the 
general framework of the current theory. Such investigation would (1) provide 
attested information, of immediate utility in teaching and course development, on 
patterns of learning behavior for the principal structures of the target languages; (2) 
permit further assessment of the current suppositions of contrastive analysis; and (3) 
make possible a preliminary description of AL, thus progressing toward a 
reformulated contrastive approach. (Author/DO) 
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I« Approximative systems in foreign lan guage learning 

The language systems represented in a contact situation can be classified 

0 

in accordance with their functions as follows: 

1, The target language is that in which communication is being attempted; 

in the case of a learner it is the languag he is learning, when he uses it. 

2, The source language is that acting as a source of interference 
(deviations from the norm o’f the target language 1 ); it is normally the learner's 

native language. 



This paper represents the development of ideas formulated with Francis Juhasz 
while at Columbia University some years agu. John Lotz and William W. Gage 
of the Center for Applied Linguistics have contributed significantly to these 
ideas and to their presentation here without, however, incurring responsibility 
for defects in either. 

1. Uriel Weinreich, Languages in Contact , New York, 1953, p. 1. 
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3, An approximative system is the deviant linguistic system actually 
employed hy the learner attempting to utilize the target language. Such approximative 
systems vary in character in accordance with proficiency level; variation is also 
introduced by learning experience (including exposure to a target language script 
system), communication function, personal learning characteristics, etc. 

For the sake of brevity, the following symbols will be employed throughout 
this paper; 

Ljj Target Language 
LgS Source Language 
L a s An approximative system 
L 

**x. ..ns Indices referring 
to systems at successive 
stages of proficiency 

In identifying a specific type of L^, the name of the L g precedes that of the 
Lj,; thus "German-English" refers to an L & typical of native speakers of German 
communicating imperfectly in English. 

Our assumption is threefold; 

1. Learner speech at a given time is the patterned product of a linguistic 
system, L fl , distinct from L g and L^ and internally structured. 

2. L f s at successive stages of learning form an evolving series, L , 

. a ' l,..n 

the earliest occurring when a learner first attempts to use I^, the most 
advanced at the closest approach of L & to 1^, (merger, the achievement of perfect 
proficiency, is rare for adult learners). 

3. In a given contact situation, the L a ’s of learners at the same stage of 
proficiency roughly coincide, with major variations ascribable to differences in 
learning experience. 
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The speech of a learner , according to the assumption, is structurally 

organized, manifesting the order and cohesiveness of a system, although one 

frequently changing with atypical rapidity and subject to radical reorganization 

through the massive intrusion of new elements as 1 rning p^ceeds. As such, 

learner speech should be studied not only by reference to L g and but in its 

own terms as well, from the point of view of the history of 1 ^, Weinreich was 

undoubtedly correct in assigning interference in the speech of bilinguals, 

which he likens to “sand carried by a stream”, to the parolg, of 1^ along with other 

accidental and transient phenomena unincorporated by the community of speakers 

within their communal language system. However, from the point of view of the 
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contact situation proper, to regard these same features, as the te; n interference 
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implies, exclusively as intrusive I» g elements interrupting the normal flow of 
1^ - a kind of hiccough view of language contact 7 is less rewarding, following 
the hypothesis, than viewing them first c in terms of the learner system to which 
they pertain. 

« 

II, Evidence for the systematic nature of the stages oOP-EglKP 

acquisition 

In presenting evidence for the reality and structural autonomy of these L* s 
or approximative systems, it should be pointed out that language students, while 
of special interest here, represent a minority among l> & users. Moreover learne r 
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systems are by definition transient* while effective language teaching implies 
preventing, or postponing as long as possible, the formation of permanent intermediate 
systems and subsystems (deviant phonological and grammatical structures). Never- 
theless, it is clear that evidence for is abundantly present in the patterning of 




1, Weinreich, op.cit., p. 11. 
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errors in the perception and production of a given target lang uage by learners 

sharing the same native language. This regularity, in fact, forms a principal 
basis for the belief that a comparison of Lg and L^ provides information essential 
to pedagogic strategy. Such characteristics constitute the "foreign accent" 
typical of learners as well as of other bilinguals sharing the same mother tongue, 
i,e, speakers of the same L g attempting to communicate in a given 1^. 

Stable varieties of L are found in immigrant speech, that is, the speech 
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of long-time users of Lj, who, often having attained considerable fluency in this 
language, have yet obviously reached'a plateau in their learning. Attested examples 
of such speech include the regular rendition by many veteran German-English speakers 
of the English initial /sw/ cluster as [Sv], and of the velarized variant of 
English /!/ in post-vocalic position as a non-velarized phone (English [sw iZ] * swell* > 
German-English [Svdl]). Similarly many speakers of Hungarian-English regularly 
omit the plural marker in enumerative phrases (three boy ) but overtly indicate 
contingency in both the apodosis and the protasis of conditional sentences (If I 
would have gone I would have seen h im). 

Moreover the speech of members of the same immigrant groups communicating 
in their own native language (here German or Hungarian) often reveals the 
systematic and widespread intrusion of elements of the dominant language of 
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the area (here English), with the interchange of the roles of L s and Lj, and 
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the creation of new L a systems (English-German, English-Hungarian) . 



1. Such systems have not been extensively studied. For some comments on ■ ^edish- 
English, Yiddish-English and several others, see H, L. Mencken, The American 
language f Fourth Edition, New York, 1949, pp. 212-222. 

2. See Einar Haugen f s monumental study, The Norwegian Language in America , 2 vols., 
Philadelphia, 1953j see also, for example, James Maoris, An Analysis of English 
Loanwords in New York City Greek , Ph.D. dissertation, Columbia University, 1955, 
and Leo Pap, Portuguese-American Speech , New York, 1949# Mencken, op. cit., 

pp. 616-697, briefly exemplifies English interference in some twenty-eight 
languages as used by native speakers resident in the United States. 



